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the members of the class being required to give brief answers in writ- 
ing. These classroom quizzes go far to "dephlegmatize" students. 
Some of the answers should be read, and if opinions differ, there can be 
an extemporaneous colloquy, after which the teacher should explain 
the true guiding principle. 

Charles A. Graves. 



The Monroe Doctrine: An Interpretation, by Albert Bushnell Hart. 

(Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1010. pp. xiv. 445.) 
MopKKNiziNf. the Monroe Doctrine, by Charles H. Sherrill. (Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Co.. Ill Hi, pp. xiv, 2u:s.) 

It is now more than two years since the Monroe Doctrine came in 
for a great deal of discussion, largely on account of Professor Hiram 
Bingham's volume which explained its purpose in the title, The Monroe 
Do'triuc: An Obsolete Shibboleth, and President Wilson's Latin-Amer- 
ican policy as announced in his Mobile speech and addresses to Con- 
gress. This discussion,, already waning, was completely checked by 
the European War, which for months prevented consideration of any 
problems not immediately connected with that great cataclysm. Now, 
however, although there are no visible signs of peace, neutrals have, in 
a sense, become so accustomed to the conflict that public attention is 
turning to the part that the United States will play in Wcltpoiilik and 
our relations with other American states after the conclusion of the war. 
This questioning is exemplified by the fact that within a few weeks 
there have appeared two volumes differing widely in scope and method, 
but dealing with the same general problem. 

The first part of Professor Hart's work shows very clearly that the 
author, when he changed to the chair of Government at Harvard did 
not leave behind his ability as an historian, for the survey of the back- 
ground of the Monroe Doctrine — the circumstances which brought it 
forth and the way it was viewed by the different countries at that time 
— is a most excellent piece of work, and is as interesting as a narrative 
largely in the nature of a compendium can hope to be. The author re- 
fers at once to the fact that the Monroe Doctrine is an expression of 
changing meaning, but adds: "There is however a perpetual national 
policy which needs no authority from President Monroe or any later 
public man. to make it necessary or valid. It is the daily common- 
sense recognition of the geographic and political fact that the United 
States of America is by fact and by right more interested in American 
affairs, both on the northern and southern continents, than any Euro- 
pean power can possibly be." The Monroe Doctrine only attempts to 
apply this principle to varying conditions and needs, and the formal 
statements of ten presidents and twenty secretaries of state, which are 
analysed by Professor Hart, arc reiterations of this undeniable, never 
changing principle, "the American Doctrine." 

The author considers very carefully the diplomatic incidents in which 
the Doctrine figured up to the Maxiniillian's Mexican Empire after the 
Civil War. and the period from then until the present he denominates 
as that of "the American Doctrine." He reviews the Pan-Americanism 
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of Blaine, the Venezuelan controversy with England during Cleveland's 
administration, the problems of the Spanish American War, and the 
restatements of the doctrine by Presidents Roosevelt, Taft and Wilson. 
Latin-American opinion is treated in Part IV which has a discussion 
of the Calvo and Drago Doctrines. Part V deals with "Present World 
Conditions" and in Part VI, the author outlines what he believes to 
be the proper form for the traditional policy of the United States to 
take. 

This is "the author's doctrine of permanent interest." It is not so 
much a reflection of Professor Hart's views "as a condensed state- 
ment of what he believes to be the body of principles held by the 
American people": "Attempts from without, to substitute monarchical 
forms are hostile to the United States." Foreign powers may not al- 
ter the map of America, "though the American powers may combine 
or separate, and the United States is free to annex territory according 
to her judgment." These territorial changes that are allowable in- 
clude protectorates by the United States. The United States will un- 
dertake to prevent trouble between Latin-American and European 
states. Such powers, therefore, will have no good reason for interven- 
ing "except the defense of national honor or interest from violence," 
and in these cases the United States will decide whether there is a 
just ground for war. Colonization by Europe or Asia will be prevented 
as a menace to the United States. The United States will cooperate 
with the strongest and stablest Latin-American states, but not in such 
a way as to have its decision overruled. 

Professor Hart writes with a style that is always trenchant although 
sometimes flippant. The preface confesses that "the author has arrived 
at his conclusions without the criticism of other scholars" and so the 
volume must be taken, so far as its opinions are concerned, as a state- 
ment of personal views. Kraus's Die Monrocdoktrin in ihren Bezichun- 
gen zur umcrikanischen Diplomatic und zum Volkerrccht still remains as 
probably the most elaborate and thorough-going work, but Professor 
Hart's volume ranks as the best recent statement in English. 

Mr. Sherrill's book, on the other hand, is a modification of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine in terms of Pan-Americanism, and attempts, the author 
says, to reconcile two seemingly irreconcilable shibboleths, — "Safety 
First" and "America First." "It provides a definite foreign policy upon 
which the most practical of men may consistently unite with extreme 
idealists." 

The scope of the work is shown by the chapter headings: "What 
is South America Like?" "South American Markets: Commerce as an 
International Peacemaker;" "Chambers of Commerce: Their Oppor- 
tunity for Public Service Internationally as Well as Nationally;" "Leg- 
islative Assistance Needed by Those Entering the Foreign Field;" "The 
South American Point of View: Is it Worth Considering?" "Our Point 
of View Misunderstood in Latin America: Pan-American Conferences 
Correct Misunderstandings." One chapter, which does not seem ex- 
actly appropriate in a work of this character seeks to explode the "Can- 
ning Myth" and to present "unanswerable proof that Canning was not 
responsible for the Monroe Doctrine and did not seek to guarantee the 
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freedom of Spanish America." The argument is interesting. Another 
chapter deals with the Monroe Doctrine and its misinterpretation 
abroad. 

Mr. STierill's concrete proposal is that there be constructed a "Pan- 
American Triangle for Peace." The base of this triangle would be in- 
ter-republic harmony and Pan-American joint mediation to prevent 
wars in this hemisphere. All American territory must be freed from 
the cloud of European sovereignty, present as well as future. It would 
be true altruism for us to make such a request of European powers, 
but if they should ask "financial compensation, there is no way in which 
the resources of our great country could be better expended in the 
cause of a free hemisphere than by paying such compensation, and in 
such payments, participation by any of our sister republics would, of 
course, be welcomed." This would erect the easterly side of the Tri- 
angle for Peace, and we would be shielded "from dangers that might 
arise across the Atlantic Ocean." 

To complete the triangle, the Philippines should be divided among 
Denmark. Holland, France, and England. We could balance "one of 
these sets of discordant facts against the other — trade the Philippines 
for all European possessions to the south of us." Japanese distrust 
would then be eliminated and we would be honorably released from 
our responsibility. How the Philippines should be divided, Mr. Sher- 
rill says, is a matter for the four powers and not us to decide. Thus 
would be constituted the third side of the Triangle for Peace. 

This is not the place to criticise such proposals. It is sufficient to 
say that tKe chief value of the book will be found in its contribution 
to a better understanding between the United States and the smaller 
states to the south. The author was United States Minister to Argen- 
tina and is now chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. His volume is, there- 
fore, written with some authority. The reader is amused rather than 
annoyed by the impression he cannot fail to receive, that the author 
is writing of matters, "Part of which I saw, but much of which I am." 

Lindsay Rogers. 



